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A DANISH NURSERY SCHOOL IN COPENHAGEN 





Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
e ps . ¢ 
tuition increases? 


i Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection. costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- pau THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
fering parents a way to smooth out this ' 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall } ne 
- Te New York 16, New York 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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FOR THE NEWEST TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
. . . CHECK MACMILLAN’S FORTHCOMING LIST 


One book—or several from Macmillan's forthcoming list can answer many of your 
questions, fulfill many'of your teaching needs. These dependable, up-to-date sources 
provide valuable information on the newest teaching techniques. All available, 
Spring, 1962. 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By William L. Carter, the late Margaret G. McKim, and the late Carl W. Hansen; all, University 
of Cincinnati 

A basic text for student teachers and first-year teachers . . . Examines fundamental teaching 
problems in the order in which they generally arise in classroom practice ... Special feature: 
\ chapter devoted to the job of the cooperating teacher. 

Full bibliographies, study questions. 


REORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, Third Edition 


By Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty: both, The Ohio State University 

Extensively up-dated, the third edition of this basic text features: a slight organizational change 
. more integration of material . . . greater emphasis on the learning process, current goals of 

education; and audio-visual aids. 

Expanded bibliography, additional illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, Second Edition 


By Harry G. Good, Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State University 
A comprehensive, chronological survey of American education . .. The new edition emphasizes 
recent legislative and judicial decisions, the effect of new teaching devices, and current attitudes 


towards the responsibilities and demands of education. 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Victor H. Noll, Michigan State University, and Rachel P. Noll 
Presents the most recent, most significant articles in all major areas of educational psychology 
treated in introductory courses . . . Study questions and extensive bibliographies with each 


selection. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION 


By Ralph L. Pounds and Robert L. Garreston; both, The University of Cincinnati 

A basic introduction to the modern education system on the elementary and secondary school 
levels ... All principles applied to the actual classroom situation. 

[lustrations, summary chapters, suggestions for further study. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 
COLLEGE SPORTS SCANDALS 


About a decade ago, the nation was shocked by the 
revelation of the bribery of college basketball players to 
“fix” and to “throw” games for the benefit of gamblers. 
In 1961, the public again was treated to a recital of 
similarly sordid tales of student basketball stars who suc- 
cumbed to the lure of dollars in order to influence the 
outcome of games in accordance with a predetermined re- 
sult. The intervening years, apparently, were not pro- 
ductive of any lasting reforms in the administration of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

While there has been some de-emphasis of sports in 
colleges and universities, there is ample evidence that re- 
cruitment and subsidization of athletes must be going 
merrily on, One practice leads to another. The stress on 
superiority in sports does something to the sense of values 
of some athletes, Enough of them yield to temptation 
and, consequently, their names and those of their institu- 
tions are dragged in the mud. The colleges involved are 
large and small, public and private, denominational and 
secular. 

There is no excuse for letting the matter get out of 
hand any longer. The authorities must make up their 
minds to put a stop to the abuses of athletics. The policy 
of de-emphasis of intercollegiate athletics must be one of 
more than mere lip service. If intercollegiate sports can- 
not be conducted in an ethical, legal fashion under the 
present practices, then let the practices be changed. Col- 
lege teams can meet in local gymnasiums and _ football 
fields. There will be less publicity, less expenses, and less 
income, but more genuine college spirit, more enjoyment, 
and more respectability, The game will be returned to 
the students. 

Some time ago, Robert Maynard Hutchins urged that 
universities hire professional football teams and thus re- 
move all pretense of student representation on athletic 
squads. This proposal has been made on earlier occasions, 
even in the 19th century. If the university simply must 
have a team of professional calibre, then this would seem 
to be a proper procedure. However, there is no particular 
merit in irony at this time. If higher education is to be 
convincing in its professed desire for quality, it must take 
immediate and thoroughgoing steps to end all abuses in 
the administration of its athletic program. Before showing 
other institutions in society how to conduct their affairs, 
the university must first put its own house in order. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


PHYSICAL FITNESS IN U. S. AND JAPAN 

Although Iowa girls and boys are taller, heavier, and 
have longer leg length than Tokyo children, a group of 
Japanese children scored higher than Iowa youths in six 
out of seven physical fitness tests, according to a recent 
study at the State University of Iowa. The study of physi- 
cal fitness of Tokyo and Iowa youths between the ages of 
nine and 12 was conducted between November, 1960, and 
March, 1961, by Namiko Ikeda of Tokyo and the results 
were submitted in June, 1961, in a Ph.D. thesis in wo- 
men’s physical education. 

For the study, Miss Ikeda tested 395 Tokyo grade-school 
students and 350 students at Aurora Heights and Wood- 
row Wilson Elementary Schools in Newton, at Olds Con- 
solidated School, and at Tipton Community Schools. The 
Japanese students performed better in pull-ups, bent-arm 
hang, the dash, forward bend, standing broad jump, and 
shuttle run, Sit-ups was the only physical test in which 
the Iowa youngsters performed better. 

Dr. Ikeda’s study also indicates that Japatiese children 
had more chances to become active through physical edu- 
cation classes than Iowa groups, although they were in 
larger classes with less desirable facilities than the cor- 
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responding Iowa groups, The area sampled in Japan is 
located outside of ‘Tokyo, where farmers, fishermen, and 
businessmen are intermingled. Many children in the 
schools come from the rural area outside the city, 

The cry for the improvement of physical fitness of 
youth in the U. S. has awakened interest among the 
leaders of physical education in other nations, However, 
Japan and many other nations for years have had a more 
clear-cut fitness objective in their physical education and 
sports programs than has been true in the U, S., Dr. 
Ikeda believes. 


RISE IN FACULTY SALARIES 

Average salaries for full-time faculty members in four- 
year undergraduate colleges rose to $7,330 in 1960-61, up 
about 6.5% from the $6,880 average of the previous year, 
according to the annual survey by the Office of Education. 
Vigures for the two years are not precisely comparable 
because not all of the 1,458 colleges and universities re- 
sponding to the recent survey had answered the 1959-60 
questionnaire. 

Institutions covered in the latest survey account for 
91.6°, of the enrollment in public four-year undergradu- 
ate institutions and 82.39, of the enrollment in private 
four-year undergraduate institutions. Had every college 
in the country reported, averages for the U.S. as a whole 
might be somewhat lower than indicated, but the per- 
centage change is probably the same. 

The average salary in four-year public undergraduate 
institutions is now $7,570, up 7.1°% from the 1959.60 
figure. In private undergraduate institutions, it is $6,960, 
an increase of 5.59%. Average salary for nine- or 10-month 
service in junior colleges and other two-year institutions 
rose to $6,620, up 8.39% from the $6,110 the previous 
academic year. This breaks down to an average of $7,000 
in public two-year institutions, compared with $6,560 the 
previous year, and to $4,910 in private institutions, com- 
pared with $4,640. 

There was a decided increase in costs for full-time stu- 
dents in both public and private institutions, For ex- 


ample, resident students in private institutions paid an 


average tuition and fee of $859 in this academic year 
an increase of more than 9.9°% over the comparable 1959- 
60 average of $782. In public institutions, the figure is 
S206 in 1960-61, compared with $193, a 6.5°% increase 
from the comparable figure. 

Average charges for dormitory rowrs for students are 
5187 for men and $189 for women in public institutions 
this academic year, compared with $168 and $174, respec- 
lively, in 1959-60. In private institutions, male students 
today are paying an average of $216 and women students 


S231 for dormitories. The previous vear the figures were: 


S201 for men and $220 for women, Average dining hail 
charges to students in public institutions on a seven-day 
week basis this academic vear are $383 for men and 8379 
for women, compared with $374 and $372. In private in- 
stitutions, current charges average S404 for men and $436 
for women, compared with $401 and $431. 


SUBSTANDARD COLLEGE STAFFS 

Colleges and universities tend to accept new teachers 
with less than adequate formal academic backgrounds be- 
cause they do not have the money to go into the highly 
competitive market to attract candidates with better 
preparation, And the presence ou their faculties of teach- 
ers with less than adequate preparation calls for more 
institutional funds to assist them in further study, Leave 
with pay costs the colleges and universities money, And 
leave without pay is an invitation to seek other employ- 
ment. 

These are some of the conclusions reached in a new 
study by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, “Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, 
Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1959-1960 and 1960-1961.” 
The report, fourth in a biennial series, was prepared by 
Ray C. Maul, assistant director, NEA Research Division, 

After examining the current status of the matter, Maul 
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undertakes a projection of the problem up to 1970. He 
concludes that the colleges, universities, and junior col- 
leges should be prepared to employ 28,900 new teachers 
for 1961-62, and that annual needs will rise to 35,700 new 
teachers to serve an anticipated total enrollment of 
6,150,000 in 1970. 

At the time of the first study in this series, 1953-54, the 
reporting colleges and universities listed 40.5% of their 
faculty members as holders of Ph.D. degrees. But of the 
new teachers employed in recent years, only about 25% 
have been holders of doctorates, At the other end of the 
preparation scale, new teachers with less than a master’s 
degree, the pattern is somewhat more encouraging. New 
teachers in this group were 18.2% of the total in the first 
year of the study, and that percentage rose during the 
next four years but now has declined to 17.4%. 

Examining the sources of supply of new teachers, -the 
study reports that the largest group, nearly half, come 
directly from the graduate schools. The second largest 
source (12.1°) are high-school teachers. About 10% come 
from business occupations. About four per cent come di- 
rectly from the preceding year’s bachelor’s degree class. 

The report says it is difficult to estimate the teacher 
shortage accurately because there is a tendency to fill all 
faculty vacancies despite the lack of qualified applicants, 
But it notes that 519 of the reporting institutions per- 
mitted 1,275 posts to remain unfilled in at least one of 
the two most recent years, presumably because they could 
not find acceptable persons to fill these positions. 

One potential source of additional qualified college 
teachers would be women, and most colleges and univer- 
sities reported that they were ready to add more women 
to their staffs. But women are only about 10°, of the 
groups earning doctor’s degrees, and these often are not 
in the fields where the need for teachers is greatest. 

The trend toward acceptance of new teachers with less 
than adequate preparation is more marked among junior 
colleges. In the typical junior college, new teachers with 
just a master’s degree are about twice as numerous as 
those who have made some progress beyond the master’s 
degree. 

A significant fact is that the colleges and universities 
cannot blame the lack of highly qualified new teachers 
solely on inadequate production of those with doctor's 
degrees. Obviously, other occupations attract these people. 
And this is most true in precisely those fields where the 
shortage of highly qualified teachers is most apparent, 
notably in chemistry and physics. 


INDEX OF TRANSLATED LITERATURE 

The U.S.S.R. published 5,254 translations in 1959, more 
than any other country, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany followed with 2.068 and France with 1,460, ac- 
cording to the 1961 edition of “Index Translationum,” 
issued annually by Unesco, which lists 29,661 translations, 
most of which appeared in 1959. They are grouped by 
countries of publication, totaling 67. 

In addition to the three countries that led in the num 
ber of translations, others with more than 1,000 transla- 
tions each included Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Japan, the U, S., and Sweden, 

The most translated author of 1959, according to the 
Unesco study, was Nikita S$. Khrushchev, who now has 
topped Vladimir I, Lenin in the yearly number of trans- 
lations of his work and speeches published, most of them 
into various languages of the Soviet Union, The number 
of translations was 198 compared with 174 for Lenin, who 
headed the list in previous years. ; 

The Bible is the most translated book, with 171 trans- 
lations issued during 1959, After Khrushchev and Lenin, 
Leo Tolstoi is the most translated author with 130. Next 
came Jules Verne with 124 and Fedor Dostoevski with 
114. Agatha Christie, the British mystery story writer, had 
103 translations. ‘ 

A statistical table published at the end of the “Index 
permits comparisons by subject and by country. It shows, 
for example, that literature and especially works of fiction 
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are translated far more often than any other works— 
16,213 translations or nearly 60% of the total in 1959. 
This percentage is, however, slightly lower than in 1958. 
Works on philology and linguistics are, as in the past, at 
the bottom of the list. 

In addition to the authors previously mentioned, with 
more than 100 translations each, the following are listed 
next: William Shakespeare (dropped to 90 from 127 in 
1958); Georges Simenon (74); Hans Christian Andersen 
and Karl Marx (69); Anton Chekov and Honore Balzac 
(68); Pearl Buck (67); and A, J. Cronin (60). 

Authors with more than 50 translations are, in this 
order: Emile Zola, Boris Pasternak (a newcomer in this 
bracket), Somerset Maugham, Erle Stanley Gardner, Ivan 
lurgenev, Graham Greene (another newcomer in_ this 
class), Jack London, Charles Dickens, and Alexander 
Pushkin, Among those who previously had been in the 
50-or-more category, but are no longer, are: Friedrich 
Engels, Maxim Gorki, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Ernest 
Hemingway, Guy de Maupassant, John Steinbeck, Victor 
Hugo, and Mark Twain. 


REPORT ON ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM 


More than 400 colleges and universities, over 25% of 
the total, are using the Advanced Placement Program, 
the U. S. Office of Education announced this past summer. 
The program permits superior high-school students who 
have done college-level work to receive credits, upon en- 
rollment, which may shorten the time necessary for ob- 
taining their bachelor’s degree. 

In addition, the Office of Education said in a new pub- 
lication, “Advanced Standing,” that high schools permit 
students of superior ability to take courses in nearby col- 
leges and universities while they are completing high 
school. 

The publication, written’ by Shirley A, Radcliffe and 
Winslow R. Hatch, both of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, reported that 10,531 students from 890 high schools 
made use of the Advanced Placement Program in 1959-60. 
his compares to only 1,229 students from 104 high 
schools in 1955-56. 

Ihe amount of credit given an Advanced Placement 
student varies widely among institutions, Some univer- 
sities have granted as much as a full year of credit to- 
ward a bachelor’s degree. 


COMBATTING HIGHER ILLITERACY 

The advance of civilization is being threatened by a 
“higher illiteracy,” warned Dean Francis §. Chase, Grad- 
uate School of Education, University of Chicago, at the 
24th Annual Reading Conference of the University of 
Chicago, attended by nearly 1,000 teachers and educa- 
tional administrators from throughout the nation, There 
are two kinds of illiteracy: 

“1) Simple illiteracy or the inability to receive and ex- 
press complex ideas through the medium of language. 

“2) The higher illiteracy or the inability to relate the 
content of verbal communication to events which at each 
moment are shaping the future. While simple illiteracy is 
an easily recognizable barrier to the good things of life 
for a large part of the world’s population . . . higher il- 
literacy “is a serious, compounding factor.” 

The “higher illiterate” is one who refuses to understand 
although he is able to see, hear, and even read. Chase 
said one of the most dangerous characteristics of these 
“higher illiterates” is their inability to entertain ideas 
which seem to threaten their own narrowly preconceived 
view of the world. “They cannot enter sympathetically in- 
to the aspirations of peoples of other classes, races, or 
cultures.” 

Chase listed four traits which he said mankind must 
learn to develop in the next decade: 

“1) The ability to read and to listen reflectively; that 
is, to carry.on a dialogue within one’s self through which 
what is read is probed for its relevance to the events of 
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the day and used to sharpen one’s perception 
world and its various peoples. ; 

“2) The ability to enter understandingly into that 
which has been alien—values, modes of behavior, and 
points of view arising in cultures different from one’s 
native culture. 

“3) The capacity to consider ideas which seem threaten- 
ing to cherished beliefs or to one’s own security. 

“4) The ability to read the language of mathematics 
and science sufficiently to comprehend the concepts which 
are reshaping the modern world.” 


of the 


CENTRE FOR ARAB SENIOR EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 


UNESCO — Plans for the creation, in Beirut, Lebanon, 
of a Centre for the Training of Senior Educational Per- 
sonnel in the Arab States were approved recently by 
Unesco’s Executive Board, meeting in Paris. The centre 
will be ready to receive the first group of students in 
October or November, 1961, 

The founding of this institute was decided’ at’ the 
Unesco General Conference in) November, 1960, Since 
then, negotiations have been concluded with the Lebanese 
government for the location of the centre in Beirut and 
with other Arab states concerning its operation, 

The main functions of the Beirut centre will be to 
train young Arab educators to fill important pests and to 
provide in-service training for senior educational person- 
nel; to encourage study and research; to hold regional 
seminars on educational problems; and to provide tech- 
nical aid to Arab countries which request it. A unique 
feature of the centre will be that, although founded on 
the initiative of Unesco and with financial assistance from 
the organization, it will be “an independent, regional in- 
stitution for the Arab States.” The Director General of 
Unesco will be represented on the Governing Body, how- 
ever, and the director of the centre will be appointed by 
the Governing Body in agreement with Unesco, 

During the period 1961-63, Unesco has agreed to pro- 
vide 63 fellowships for students from Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic to study at the 
centre. Participating states are required, on their part, to 
create a similar number of fellowships. 


PROBLEMS OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 

Today’s engineering teachers, tending to emphasize 
fundamentals instead of techniques, have their share of 
unsolved problems, according to Newman A, Hall, chair- 
man, department of mechanical engineering, Yale Uni- 
versity. The new approach, emphasizing engineering 
science, “calls for an unusual degree of imagination on 
the part of instructors.” Teachers need both academic 
and practical experience in both science and engineering, 
and they need “an unusually fortunate freedom for crea- 
tive faculty endeavor,” Students emerging from new pro- 
grams may not be adequately prepared for “the team 
effort which the profession of engineering must repre- 
sent.” They may be too specialized, able only to move 
toward one of several possible goals. 

How can all the material which today’s students need 
be covered in a four-year curriculum? “There is a general 
belief that, as our sights have been raised higher, we must 
be prepared ultimately for some more extensive engineer- 
ing educational program.” No one is entirely sure what 
“engineering science” means, “In many cases today, 
courses identified as engineering science represent not 
much more than reorganized traditional courses, merely 
omitting descriptions of specific systems and devices.” 

Although the genius of the American engineer has been 
his ability to “make things work,” it is now quite clear, 
Prof. Hall said, “that engineering education can no longer 
be guided solely by the need for understanding engineer- 
ing procedures relevant to established devices, processes, 
and practices, The pace of change has accelerated so 

(Continued on page 325) 
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College Curriculum: 


The Decade Ahead 


By The Very Rev. MICHAEL P. WALSH, S.J. 


President, Boston College 


Events of the past decade have provided us 
with the opportunity and occasion to reassess 
and refine our conception of the purposes of our 
educational system. The problems of the decade 
ahead will provide us with an opportunity to 
grasp the full meaning and implication of our 
commitments. 

Educational costs never have made good read- 
ing—either for the parent who reads his son’s 
letter informing him of another raise in tuition 
or for the taxpayer who just has attended an 
annual town meeting. To keep costs down and 
to meet all of our obligations in the decade 
ahead will require hard-headed reassessments of 
our educational policies. Somehow or other the 
idea got abroad in the land, partly as an inherit- 
ance from. pre-19th century students at German 
universities, that universities should provide a 
course in all subjects anyone could imagine. The 
idea got around that a “university” was a place 
which taught the universe of knowledge. This is 
historically false, and if it ever was feasible, it is 
certainly no longer possible. Educational costs 
increase not only in direct proportion to the 
numbers involved, but in’ proportion to the 
number of courses involved. 

During the decade ahead there will be some 
sober rethinking of the implied assumption that 
everyone is best educated by being allowed to 
study just what he is interested in. We no longer 
can provide courses in medieval Welsh for four 
students or courses in inscriptions of the Egyp- 
tian middle kingdom for two, Further, we must 
face up to the realization that it no longer is 
possible even to believe, as it seems to have been 
believed at one time, that we can teach all there 
is to know about a subject. All subjects have be- 
come so complex, the information required so 
widespread, that all we now can do is teach a 
person how to teach himself a subject. 

This is not double talk. Consider the profes- 
sion of medicine or of physics. Is it possible to 
teach the student in college, medical school, or 
graduate school today the facts about these sub- 
jects which still will be viable, operative, and 
effective a decade, two decades, or a generation 
from now? That will be the time when the stu- 
dents of today have attained their positions of 
maximum responsibility and effectiveness. The 
world of 1980, of 1990, will be a very different 
world from today. To prepare today’s student 
for that world we can not embalm him in to- 
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day's knowledge, but we must teach him how 
to continue to teach himself so that in 1980 he 
will know how to discover, organize, and use 
the knowledge of 1980. Education today must 
become education for continuing self-education, 
not a ritualistic introduction to the information 
of yesterday which will become the archaism of 
tomorrow. 

The more colleges try to educate for continu- 
ing self-education, the more they will begin to 
stress the development of the individual and 
the less their products will resemble one an- 
other. It sometimes seems to me that the most 
successful public relations men in this country 
have been those who have sold us on Standard 
Brands. The public has become so accustomed 
to looking for Standard Brands in canned vege- 
tables, tires, and other assorted necessities that 
it has transferred its habits to educational insti- 
tutions. What may be a protection to the public 
in one area of concern is a handicap in another. 
We all may like the assurance that a standard 
product, applied to standard needs, may give. 
But our educational needs are not standard; 
what is good for one is not necessarily good for 


another. The college which is best adapted to 
stimulate a competitive, extroverted, well-adjust- 
ed scientist may be the last place in the world for 
an introverted, dreamy, poet. So, in the decade 


ahead, American education must cut out the 
frills and provide that training in the develop- 
ment of individual abilities which at one and the 
same time will develop those abilities and pre- 
serve them, not homogenize or neutralize them. 
This will be accomplished, in part, by continu- 
ing to develop a conceptual approach to the 
teaching of various subjects instead of a substan- 
tive approach. Instead of teaching students all 
the formulae in an area in mathematics, courses 
will try to teach students to understand the 
problems and principles involved in an area of 
mathematics—the concepts, not the facts. 

These movements in the decade ahead are 
easier to prophesy than to illustrate, easier to 
define than to translate into visual terms. The 
solutions to the problems of the decade ahead 
will be complex because our problems will be 
complex. As the world’s problems become more 
and more involved, it would be foolhardy to 
think that their solutions might become simpler. 
Increasing complexity in social, political, sci- 
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entific, and economic structures will require in- 
creasingly complex approaches, better trained 
minds—minds trained at a higher level of ex- 
pectancy by courses which stress independent 


and individual imagination and not by the mass 
accumulation of mass information that is dead 
before it is born—and then we will be able to 
meet yesterday's problems today. 


Danish and American Co-operative 
Nursery Schools 


By DOROTHY B. KAUFMAN 


Guidance Counselor, Lowrey High School, Dearborn, Mich. 


D sistt vcore often say that they have co-op- 
erative nursery schools in their co-operative 
housing projects. But none of these has an Amer- 
ican counterpart. Since Denmark cradled the co- 
operative movement as a whole, a natural mis- 
conception has arisen that they also have co-op- 
erative nursery schools as we know them. 

When defined for Danes, however, as a school 
operated by 20 sets of parents of preschoolers act- 
‘ing as teacher assistants in giving their children 
nursery school experiences, they agree that their 
country has nothing like it. They believe it 
would be too expensive for Danes. 

Many parent co-operative nurseries in the 
U.S. have started out with little or no money 
and some prosper in a relatively few years. Noth- 
ing like this has taken place in Denmark be- 
cause of its national economy and traditions. To 
understand these, one must live in a foreign 
country long enough to have one’s family be- 
come a part of all which that entails, such as 
children’s quarrels, boiling clothes, and twice 
daily grocery shopping on a bicycle with a string 
market bag, as well as observing parents’ nights 
at the local factory nursery. 

Historically, the co-operative movement was 
developed for Danish farmers about 100 years 
ago. ‘This movement grew to take in dairy proc- 
essing and other industries and has spread into 
many avenues of business, even including retail 
trades and housing. It is for them an important 
way of life. The newer co-operative apartments 
or flats have nursery schools in them. But not 
co-operative ones as we know them. These are 
operated under the State Welfare Department 
and serve children from three to seven years of 
age. Public school begins for children after they 
reach their seventh birthday and ends with their 
l4th. Danish bernehaver (kindergartens) thus 
include children in the age groups which in the 
U.S. commonly belong to the nursery, kinder- 
garten, and first grade. 
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It is generally conceded that nursery schools 
in the U.S. stemmed from the child guidance 
movement and have developed chiefly within 
the past 40 years. The co-operative portion of 
the nursery school scene originated because of 
the desire of middle-class parents to reap nurs- 
ery benefits for their children. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, however, 
from the time of the Industrial Revolution, an 
institution has developed known as the créche, 
from the French word for “crib,” but later to 
mean “day nursery.” This is a place for work- 
ing mothers to leave children for physical care 
during their absence. Day nurseries migrated 
from France to the U.S. in 1854 for the same 
purpose. The fact that there are many more ol 
them in some European countries in proportion 
to the population than there are in the U.S. 
points again to a difference in the economies 
and also in philosophy. 

In Denmark, as well as in other European 
countries, the majority of mothers with small 
children work outside of their homes as well as 
inside them. There, mothers work for actual, 
physical necessities, and in addition there is 
hard labor in housework without labor-saving 
devices and where the husband traditionally 
does not help with such tasks. Some European 
customs are quaint and colorful to the tasual 
visitor, but using wooden shoes for the purpose 
of keeping feet out of splashing water while do- 
ing the family laundry in a galvanized tin wash- 
tub gives a different perspective. 

Consequently, when the Dane says that it 
would not be possible to have the American- 
type co-operative nursery schools because of low 
finances, he means that women do not have the 
time, energy, or money to give to such a proj- 
ect. Their daily labors are comparable to that 
of many families in the U.S. in the lower income 
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brackets where co-operative nurseries are virtu- 
ally unknown also." 

All Danish kindergartens, except a few pri- 
vate ones, are heavily subsidized by the state. 
When a co-operative housing project is planned, 
a unit is usually designed for a nursery within 
it—a regular, state-subsidized and operated one 
—so that mothers living in the project may go 
to work. This is what a Dane understands to be 
a co-operative nursery school. 

The government officials in charge of the 
the four countries 
Nor- 


nursery schools in each of 


under investigation (Denmark, Sweden, 


way, and England) knew little of the American 
type of parent-cooperative nursery school.? 

The co-operative nursery school is cistinctly 
American. It has been termed a folk movement 
and characterized by the label “grass roots.” At 
any rate, in the U.S. it exists because of a need 
felt by parents of small children—a need as di- 
rect as that which originated co-operative barn- 
raisings in our pioneer days. 

* Dorothy B. Kaufman, “A Descriptive Study of the 
Cooperative Nursery Movement in Michigan” (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Mich., 1958), University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., p, 103. 

* Field research in family life education by the writer 
under a Fulbright grant, 1952-53. 
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Teacher Disclosure of Information 


About Students to Prospective Employers 


st 
* 


By the Academic Freedom Committee 
American Civil Liberties Union, New York City 


T nor GHovuT the United States, teachers at the 
university, college and secondary school level are 
frequently asked by present or prospective em- 
ployers (governmental and non-governmental), 
by graduate schools, and by other agencies to 
furnish information about their students. Habit- 
uation to this proliferating process of interroga- 
tion and response has tended to obscure possible 
dangers to education. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union in this statement seeks to define 
standards of reasonableness for questions and 
answers in the hope that these standards will 
gain wide institutional acceptance and provide 
support to the individual teacher who is called 
upon to respond to inquiries regarding his 
students. 

It should be emphasized, at the outset, that 
resolution of the problems involved requires a 
weighing and balancing of risks. On the one 
hand, it is clearly in the social interest that each 
job, so far as possible, be filled by the person 
best qualified to do so and, moreover, that in a 
sensitive agency, lack of loyalty to the United 
States should be a disqualification. 

On the other hand, the professional relation 
between teacher and student, like that between 
lawyer and client or physician and patient, pre- 
supposes—at least within certain  limits—the 
privacy of the communication involved. Once 
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the lawyer or physician or teacher is asked to 
divulge the content of discourse addressed to 
him in his professional capacity, such discourse 
may be in danger of dissolution from consequent 
fear and restraint. Needless to say, there are 
significant differences between the situation of 
the teacher on the one hand and that of the 
physician or lawyer on the other. It is because of 
the public and vocational aspects of education 
that the teacher is confronted with the problem 
of disclosing information about individual stu- 
dents. In his role as patient or client, a person 
seeks aid. In his role as student, he likewise seeks 
aid; but he also becomes subject to estimation or 
appraisal. Government, industry, or the academ- 
ic world may wish to rate him; and they often 
rate him on the basis of his teachers’ judgment. 
Moreover, a classroom is not given over to the 
same kind of “confidential” discussion that pre- 
vails in the chambers of the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, or the clergyman. It is not private in the 
same sense: in the classroom there are ordinarily 
many students, and sometimes there are ob- 
servers. 

But the teacher-student relation, like educa- 
*Epirors’ Note: This statement was adopted by ACLU’s 
Academic Freedom Committee, Jan, 10, 1961, with the 


approval of the Union’s Board of Directors. Louis M. 
Hacker is the committee chairman, 
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tion in general, is not limited to the classroom. 
It can obtain informally and outside of curric- 
ular schedules. It is not confined to customary 
subject-matters or to academic “fields.” The 
views of students on any issue whatsoever, 
whether they are expressed in a group or in face- 
to-face conversation, can be accepted by the 
teacher in a spirit of inquiry. In other words, it 
is difficult to map the boundaries of the teacher- 
student relation. 

Those who think of education primarily as 
the delivery of information by teachers to stu- 
dents will find no problem here. But if probing, 
sharing and hypothesizing are regarded as essen- 
tial; if education requires uninhibited expres- 
sion and thinking out loud; and if tentative or 
spontaneous ideas are to be encouraged as con- 
ducive to learning, then disclosure of expressed 
opinion, or even disclosure based on expressed 
opinion, can become a threat to the educational 
process. 

The teacher-student relation is therefore a 
privileged one. The student does not normally 
expect that his utterances in the classroom, or 
his discussions with teachers, or his written views 
will be reported outside the college or school 
community. He may, for example, expect, as the 
client and patient often do, that what he says 
will be revealed to a professional colleague. And 
he considers this permissible, because he tacitly 
assumes. that the area of confidence is being ex- 
tended for good reasons. But if he knew that 
anything he said or wrote might be revealed 
indiscriminately, the kind of relation in which 
he originally felt free to make his pronounce- 
ment would to all intents and purposes cease to 
exist. In any problem, then, concerning the 
legitimacy of professional disclosure, the vital 
consideration seems to be: What types of dis- 
closure might jeopardize the integrity of rela- 
tions that are basic to civilized life —such as 
legal consultation, professional therapy, and the 
educational process? 

In his desire to assist government agencies in 
protecting the public interest, the teacher is 
likely to experience the apparent dilemma _ of 
doing either disservice to the community or dis- 
service to his students, of violating either his 
obligation as citizen or his obligation as teacher. 
He often finds himself responding to interroga- 
tion vaguely, wondering why he is compromising 
his standards of exactness. In view of these dis- 
turbing experiences, there is need for an aca- 
demic policy that will guide the individual 
teacher's discretion. The teacher should have the 
opportunity to invoke universal principles of his 
profession releasing him from answers to ques- 
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tions that threaten the integrity of academic 
communication. 

Such principles cannot be set forth in the 
manner of detailed prescriptions. It is entirely 
understandable that a teacher should resent be- 
ing given a list of instructions. The present 
statement is not to be construed as legislating 
behavior or as exposing individual malpractices. 
On the contrary, it is designed to reflect the 
problems of common academic experience. 

When interrogated directly by prospective 
employers of any kind, public or private, or 
indirectly by the institution’s administrative 
officers in behalf of prospective employers, a 
teacher ¢an safely answer questions which he 
finds to be clearly Concerned with the student's 
competence and fitness for the job. There is 
always the chance that even questions of this 
kind will here or there covertly require the 
teacher to violate academic privacy. Questions 
and answers in written form make it easier to 
avoid pitfalls, but the teacher’s-alertness is always 
essential, Ordinarily, questions relating to what 
the student has demonstrated as a student — lor 
example, the ability to write in a certain way, 
to solve problems of a certain kind, to reason 
consistently, to direct’ personnel or projects — 
pose no threat to educational privacy. But, ques- 
tions relating to the student’s loyalty and 
patriotism, his political or religious or moral or 
social beliefs and attitudes, his general outlook, 
his private life, may well jeopardize the teacher- 
student relation. 

The Union stresses this danger even though it 
recognizes that there may be much important 
information which a teacher has acquired about 
a student, and that teachers are often the best 
possible judges — on the basis of contacts both 
inside and outside the classroom — of a student's 
development during the years immediately pre- 
ceding employment. On the other hand, most 
teachers know how difficult it is, at best, to ap- 
praise students personally. The rapid changes 
that take place in a young person’s life, and lack 
of access to the full environmental context ol 
these changes, often make it desirable to suspend 
judgment, quite apart from interrogation by 
employers. 

In the exchange of professional information 
among colleagues within a_ college, secondary 
school, or university, it is often necessary and 
justifiable to widen the normal sphere of dis- 
closure — for reasons already given. Just what 
should be communicated to a colleague will de- 
pend partly upon academic tradition and partly 
upon the discretion and professional responsibil- 
ity of the teacher. Disclosure based on this cri- 
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terion is internal to the educational process, and 
is inherent in the basic understanding upon 
which the student enters the academic world. In 
the academic framework certain types of intor- 
mation are subject to much less ambiguous 
interpretation than in a framework where they 
are linked to all possible varieties of partisan 
interest. 

As a safeguard from the danger of putting the 
student in an unfavorable light with government 
representatives or employers of any category, 
simply as a result of the fact that some questions 
are answerable and others are not, teachers can 
preface each questionnaire with a_ brief pro 
forma statement that the academic policy to 
which they subscribe makes it inadvisable to 
answer certain types of questions, no matter who 
the individual student may be. Once this aca- 
demic policy becomes widespread, presumptive 
inferences about individual students would no 
longer be made by employers. 

Whether or not the student wishes his teacher 
in a given_instance to disclose details which ad- 
herence to general academic principles would 
leave undisclosed, seems irrelevant. Personal ex- 
pediency of this kind has uncertain consequences 
and does not seem justifiable as an exception to 


warranted policy. This choice again involves a 
balancing of risks. An individual student might 
benefit from having his teacher answer questions 
about him fully; yet a satisfactory principle 
would not admit ad hoc violations of academic 
sanctuary. 

The Union points out that public and private 
employers (actual and prospective) are always 
free to avail themselves of varied screening pro- 
cedures and sources of information which can be 
utilized without injury to the student-teacher 
relation. 

There is no reason to believe that the preser- 
vation of government security is at variance with 
the integrity of the academic process. A climate 
of free inquiry and learning may be expected to 
make loyalty firmer and more meaningful, and 
to discourage. clandestine tactics. The society 
which subordinates academic freedom to security 
precautions faces many more problems than it 
solves. . The perfection of machinery to 
which it has sacrificed everything, will in the 
end avail it nothing, for want of the vital power 
which, in order that the machine ,might work 
more smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” ** 


** John Stuart Mill, Essay on Liberty, 1859. 


TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM 


This letter pertains to the implementation of the 
amendment, introduced by Assemblyman John E. King- 
ston, to Chapter 662 of the Education Law on the study 
in secondary schools of the methods and destructive effects 
of communism, The amendment, reported briefly in the 
June 1961 Bulletin to the Schools (page 262) will become 
effective September 1, 1962. The new section of the law 
reads: 

“The courses of study beyond the first eight years 
of full time public day schools may provide a program 
for a course in ‘communism and its methods and its 
destructive effects.’ ”’ 

This amendment serves as a reminder to educators of a 
generally accepted premise: that we must do whatever we 
need to do to survive as a free nation, We must institute 
whatever programs are required in the schools to prepare 
our young citizens to defend their priceless heritage of 
individual liberty. We must make them aware of the 
dangers to that liberty — of the forces that would close in 
upon us and transform our free world into a monolithic 
kind of world where the individual would exist only to 
serve the state. The danger is real; the tactics are subtle; 
the clever presentation of communist theory is a lure to 
the idealistic and gullible youth who is impatiently seek- 
ing the final answer, the quick solution, the absolute 
“truth.” 

Young people need to learn to recognize totalitarianism 
in all its guises. Equally, they need to value freedom and 
individual human dignity so much that no price seems 
too high to pay for its preservation. 

The dangers of communist infiltration and subversion 
have been included as a part of the curriculum in- New 
York State for many years. So also, have the advantages of 
the American democratic tradition and the basic concepts 
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of individual freedom underlying that tradition. Democ- 
racy and communism are not, however, taught as separate 
courses, out of their natural context, Rather, they are 
introduced at appropriate points in the school program, 
particularly in the social studies sequence. 

The building up of democratic concepts, begun in the 
elementary grades, is a major purpose of the eighth grade 
course in United States history, Heroic achievements and 
exciting events in our nation’s story are featured and 
great stress is placed upon our heritage of freedom and 
on patriotism and respect for the flag. The senior high 
school course in American history deals with America’s 
heritage with a depth of detail and analysis appropriate 
to the maturity of students. 

The communist way of life is presented in the world 
geography and world history sequence in grades 9 and 10. 
In the ninth grade pupils learn about the economic and 
social background of the Soviet Union and other totali- 
tarian states. In grade 10 they study the background and 
events of the Bolshevik revolution and the subsequent 
expansion of communist imperialism over almost half of 
the world. 

In the fourth semester of the two-year course in Amer- 
ican history, which deals with great issues in America and 
the world, students are given a detailed analysis of con- 
flicting ideologies of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, The contrast is drawn in the areas of historical 
background, tenets of democracy and communism and in 
life in the two countries and under the two systems. 

To help teachers interpret this subject matter, the De- 


* Memorandum from Commissioner of Education, New 
York State Education Department, Albany, to city, village, 
and district superintendents of schools and supervising 
principals. 
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partment has issued handbooks of teaching procedures 
and also bibliographies with appropriate books and pam- 
phlets, including numerous reports of the United States 
government on communism in action, on Soviet strategy 
and on the activities of subversive organizations in the 
United States and other countries, 

It is evident from what has been said that the study of 
the communist menace has not been neglected in the New 
York State curriculum, The question now is: Can we do 
better? We ask this question continually with respect to 
our programs in areas like science, mathematics and 
foreign languages. Now we are taking a fresh look at the 
subject referred to in the Kingston amendment: com- 
munism and its dangers. 

We are setting up an ad hoc advisory committee to 
help plan a special brochure on the subject. This bro- 
chure will take the form of a resource bulletin, with new 
approaches, new content and up-to-aate books and pam- 
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phlets given for the use of the schools, By using such a 
resource unit, teachers will be able to strengthen their 
teaching about communism and its dangers to the free 
world as a part of the ongoing program of study. Such 
an approach, rather than the superimposing of a separate 
and isolated course on communism which would of 
necessity duplicate content now taught in American his- 
tory, world history and world geography, appears to be 
the soundest interpretation of the new amendment. 

The selection of members to serve on the ad hoc com- 
mittee will be made in the near future, The preparation 
of the brochure will be a major project in the fall pub- 
lication program of the Department. Notification concern- 
ing both the committee and the brochure will be given in 
an early issue of Bulletin to the Schools, 

James E, ALLEN, JR. 


August 1, 1961 


WHY TRUST THE TRUSTEES? 


Tu ACADEMIC COMMUNttY Owes a debt to Prof. 
Tyrus Hillway for his discussion of  trustee- 
president relationships (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Feb. 11, 1961), a field in which little research has 
been done, although much has been written 
about the fundamental problems which he 
raises. It is to be hoped, however, that his con- 
clusions are tentative. 

It is interesting to speculate what results 
Hillway might have obtained if he had sent his 
questionnaire to three or four trustees at each 
of the 355 schools? Would they have agreed with 
one another? Also, what method did Prof. Hill- 
way employ in selecting 355 schools from the 
1,800-odd_ in the U.S.? ‘Phen, too, how should 
one interpret the phenomenon that 58°; of the 
trustees contacted did not respond? Is it barely 
possible that these 207 men and women never 
had come to grips with the problems Prof. Hill- 
way posed? Is it barely possible that these trustees 
have not yet arrived at the point of “simply 
knowing” whether their presidents are doing a 
good job? Do they simply not care? Did the em- 
ployer-employee relationship between trustees 
_and_ professors preclude their answering Prof. 
Hillway? Do trustees trust professors? 

Hillway discovered that the responding trus- 
tees obtained an “over-all impression from many 
sources” 71° of the time, whereas they dis- 
cussed the problem with the faculty only 56°; 
of the time. Since 58°; of the trustees contacted 
did not answer at all and since 44°% chose not 
to contact the faculty about presidential com- 
petency, doesn’t this suggest that many trustees 
simply cannot bridge the gap between them- 
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selves and their faculties? Did any segment ol 
the trustees ever contact students about this mat- 
ter? When one contrasts the technique of evalu- 
ating a college president from “over-all impres- 
sions” with the technique of evaluating him 
through direct contact with the major partici- 
pants in the educational process, one is con- 
fronted with a depressing conclusion. 

According to Hillway, “A few respondents 
objected to the questionnaire itself, on the 
grounds that a trustee ‘simply knows’ when the 
president is doing a good job.” Those who 
thinking trom 
higher learning 


might expect more profound 
those in ultimate 
will be shocked no doubt upon reading such a 
statement. After all, this is the way so many 
people decide to vote Republican or Democrat, 
join the Catholic or the Congregational Church, 
or buy Rembrandt or Picasso prints tor their 
living room walls—they “simply know” that they 
are right. Or, carrying this methodology to its 
logical conclusion, the mystic “simply knows” 
that he has seen God, and who is to question his 
visior, his insight—therelore, his knowledge? In- 
deed, how anti-intellectual can these trustees 
become? And how do they expect their faculties 
to develop citizens who think critically while 
they, the trustees, “simply know” or reach judg- 
ments through “over-all impressions’? Do they 
really want their colleges and universities to de- 
velop sensitive, aware, and critical citizens—citi- 
zens capable of making mature judgments re- 
garding the significant issues of our times? 
How can Hillway conclude that professors 


control ol 
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and trustees “agree in general upon what they 
desire in a president and upon... the basis for 
judging his effectiveness?” Professors rarely agree 
upon anything—and certainly not without dis- 
cussion. Where is the evidence of their conclu- 
sions about evaluating presidential competency? 

After 15 years of teaching, I would conclude, 
with prejudice, that probably not more than 
10% of America’s college and university trustees 
really know what is happening on their respec- 
tive campuses. If they did, they could not pos- 
sibly tolerate many of the activities in the name 
of higher education; they would come to know 
their faculties and appreciate the major objec- 
tive of their faculties and appreciate the major 
objectives of their universities through _ first- 
hand experience; they might realize that col- 
lege faculties are capable and earnestly desirous 
of taking a responsible part in the decision-mak- 
ing processes which affect their lives as profes- 


sional men concerned for the community of 
learning. If trustees really knew their institu- 
tions, they might be willing to work for better 
liaison among professors, students, administra- 
tors, and themselves. It is time for the academic 
community to ask: Do college trustees serve any 
significant function? If not, let us dispense with 
the facade. But if college and university educa- 
tion is too important to be left to administrators 
and professors, and if the trustee is worthy of 
his trust, let him seek to understand, perfect, 
and fulfill his function. The pattern of the 
past may need reshaping for the future. 

Let us hope that Prof. Hillway has stimulated 
the 355 trustees which he contacted. Let us also 
hope that he will develop his work further, in 
both breadth and depth. 

Roy P. FAIRFIELD 
Associate Professor of Government 
Ohio University, Athens 


A Reply to McAulay 


I HAVE READ With a certain amount of interest 
and no little skepticism McAulay’s weak attack 
(ScHOoL AND Society, Dec. 3, 1960) on my 
paper, “A Canadian Critic on Teacher Educa- 
tion in Western U.S.A.”” (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


April 23, 1960). I should like to take up his 
points, one by one. 
First, 1 visited only the major institutions of 


the West Coast (Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, and so on). It may be that in 
the minor institutions there is the “ferment” of 
which he speaks, though I cannot imagine it to 
be “intellectual” because, as I made plain, many 
of the courses in the generally more important 
major institutions could scarcely be dignified by 
such an adjective. 

Second, the ,philosophic school administrator 
is an unknown phenomenon to me. What books 
has he written? What philosophy does he es- 
pouse? More pertinently, what philosophy does 
he use? 

Third, McAulay speaks of new courses and 
agonizing reappraisals of old curricula in places 
I never even knew existed—Oregon Teachers 
College and Southern Oregon State. I should 
like to make two replies to this. In the first 
place, my criterion was not the novelty of a 
course but its academic content; and secondly, 
the institutions he mentions have no claims to 
the sort of status in terms of which we nor- 
mally gauge universities: research and scholarly 
writing. 
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McAulay’s fourth point splits into two: no 
university of any standing places any weight for 
purposes of promotion on the devices by which 
students rate their instructors. These universi- 
ties assume, usually tacitly, that the main func- 
tion of a university is research and the best sort 
of teaching (informal as well as formal) is likely 
to come from a staff oriented in this direction. 
McAulay’s conception of the good university as 
a place where the instructors spend all their time 
teaching so brilliantly that even the half-wits 
get through is both provincial and erroneous. 
A university is not a high school. His point 
about the Miller Analogies is irrelevant: any 
university can insist that graduate students in 
education take this test or the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination. Everything depends on what 
the cutting score is and whether it is rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

Fifth, McAulay should write to Hoffman in 
Oregon and secure his views both on the state 
of American education and on the representative 
quality of his results. Incidentally, I have re- 
ceived a number of letters from American uni- 
versity instructors who applaud the stand I have 
taken. These include one from an instructor in 
education who wishes to remain anonymous for 
fear of retaliation. As for the “big” names Mc- 
Aulay mentions, could they compare with au- 
thors not associated with education? Would he 
be prepared to corral Harold -Rugg with Piaget, 
or M. E. Lazerte with J. K. Galbraith? 
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In short, McAulay refuses to recognize the 
sources of current educational problems. One 
source is the fact that schools of education do 
not get a fair share of the talent (especially the 
male talent) of the university. Because of this 
and because of the pressure to certificate as 
teachers their moderate students, they have gen- 
erated a set of courses without any academic 
merit and with a practical front which the 
dunces can pass. A glance at any education text 
in guidance, administration, or psychology is 
evidence enough for this statement. For example, 
Cronbach’s famous ‘Educational Psychology” is 
a largely unscientific apologia for progressivist 
educational positions (note, for example, his 
treatment of punishment) and is completely lack- 
ing in any systematic understanding of psychol- 
ogy (note his omission of any account of learn- 
ing theory). 

A second reason for the doldrums into which 
the professional study of education has fallen is 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Profession 


T ue 26th Annual Graduate Library School 
Conference, “Seven Questions about the Pro- 
fession of Librarianship,” at the University of 
Chicago, June 21-23, opened with the prediction 
by William J. Goode, professor of sociology, 
Columbia University, that librarianship, though 
unlikely to achieve the same level of professional 
recognition that law or medicine are accorded, 
would assuredly augment its prestige and. sal- 
aries in the coming years. In return, librarians 
must meet the challenge of mastering the in- 
créasingly complex skills necessary to collect, 
organize, and make available the world of fact 
and fantasy that is our literate heritage. 

Prof. Howard Winger, Graduate Library 
School, reviewed the developing concepts of 
librarianship. These concepts differed historical- 
ly not only because the technology of books and 
libraries changed, as did the needs and nature of 
the public, but also because of the individual 
ways librarians solved the persistent dilemmas of 
their work. The dilemmas still exist: problemati- 
cal today is the “social equivalent” of the per- 
sonal dedication and zeal which inspired the 
creative librarians. 

Prof. Harold Lancour, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Illinois, discussed 
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that those in administrative power have normal- 
school outlook. They prefer practical courses 
and home-made, always unverified and_prefer- 
ably unverifiable, theorizing. This is why current 
advances in methodology, for example, are not 
contributed by these men or their students, but 
by people like Piaget and Bruner who operate 
in a completely different and more theoretical 
frame of reference. 

Schools of education need abler students en- 
tering with solid degrees in arts and science and 
a set of courses stronger in theory and lighter on 
disorganized teaching hints. If we are to be 
members of a university staff, we have an ob- 
ligation to be as academically stimulating as our 
colleagues in arts and science. 

CHARLES C, ANDERSON 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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the librarians’ search for status. Although not so 
well rewarded as their intellectual contributions 
merit, librarians should press their claims in 
their own names rather than borrow. status 
through such devices as academic faculty rank. 

The process of professionalization has its costs 
and inadvertent consequences, Prof. Everett C. 
Hughes, University of Chicago’s sociology de- 
partment, pointed out, especially in educational 
matters. An occupation, impelled to upgrade its 
skill level and its curricula as it professionalizes, 
must then renegotiate with its adjacent occupa- 
tions for a new allocation of tasks. The resultant 
strains on Clients and practitioners alike place a 
special responsibility on the leaders of that pro- 
fession within and without its educational 
centers. 

The diversity of entry into the field of librar- 
ianship was the subject of a paper by Ralph Park- 
er, librarian, University of Missouri. Such diversi- 
ty threatened the profession’s control of its mem- 
bers as well as slowed efforts to raise their qual- 
ity. Only through widespread expansion — of 
undergraduate education for librarianship could 
the accredited graduate library school continue 
as the legitimate port of entry. 

The problem of specialization was discussed 
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by William J. McGlothlin, vice-president, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Specialization is an inevit- 
able product of the proliferation of knowledge 
and its application; the professions themselves, 
as well as the universities, must therefore expend 
considerable resources and ingenuity to counter 
the centrifugal forces of specialization, without 
blunting its cutting edge. 

The professional association is a key instru- 
ment in this respect, and, in the final paper, 
Ralph Ellsworth, librarian, University of Colo- 
rado, critically reviewed the record of that asso- 
ciation. In addition to a general concern with 
“bureaucratization” of the American Library 
Association, Ellsworth elaborated on specific 


Problems of Engineering Education 
(Continued from page 316) 

greatly that no existing practice can adequately illustrate 
or even anticipate the tasks which a young engineer would 
be called on to perform. Today it has become more 
important to be familiar with the most fundamental and 
far-reaching resources than to be able to carry through 
personally all the steps of an engineering operation. The 
most important shift in engineering curricula in the past 
six years has been the rise of the engineering sciences. 
Foday there is no question that they must be central in 
the training of the engineer who will participate in the 
development and research activities of the future.” 

Prof. Hall spoke before the American Society for En- 
gineering Education, Lexington, Ky., June 27. 
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steps to make the association a “truly national 
spokesman” of librarianship “before time runs 
out.” David Clift, present executive director of 
the ALA, in discussing Ellsworth’s paper, empha- 
sized the membership character of the ALA and 
the democratic participation it entails. 

Proceedings of the conference papers and dis- 
cussants’ remarks will appear in full in the 
October issue of the Library Quarterly and sub- 
sequently in hardcover under editorship of the 
conference co-chairmen, Howard.W. Winger and 
Philip H. Ennis. 

Puivie H. ENNIs 

Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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CHANGE: ITS NATURE AND CONTROL 


Warren G. Bennis, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Kenneth D. Benne, Boston University 

Robert Chin, Boston University 
Provides the first collection of readings from the behavioral sci- 
ences on the topic of planned change. More than 80 selections, 
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